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Accreditation of Institutions and Programs 


for Teacher Education 


HE STRENGTH of any profession depends 

largely upon the strength of the institutions in 
which its members are prepared. The teaching 
profession is no exception to this general rule. 
Members of the teaching profession, therefore, who 
take the long view see the improvement of institu- 
tions that prepare teachers as one of the best means 
of improving the profession. 


Alternatives for Establishing Standards 


Two choices from the standpoint of control seem 
to be available for the improvement of institutions 
and programs for teacher education. One is by the 
use of authority that comes from a highly centralized 
system through which the government, either State 
or national, controls the curriculums, the facilities, 
and the qualifications of the faculties of these insti- 
tutions. This system the United States has rejected, 
partly because of convictions regarding local auton- 
omy, and partly because of the conviction that better 
institutions and programs will develop under a sys- 
tem which emphasizes local autonomy. 

The alternative is to have some sort of extra-legal 
system that borders on control. This type of 
influence for practically all phases of higher education 
in the United States has taken the form of accredita- 
tion. Roughly classified, the forms of accreditation 
fall into two groups: the accreditation of institu- 
tions for general strength and the accreditation of 
specialized programs either within comprehensive 


*Chief for teacher education, U. S. Office of Education, and 
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institutions or in institutions established for a single 
specialized purpose. 

From the standpoint of accreditation these two 
types of programs are evaluated quite differently. 
The schools and colleges with varying degrees of 
separateness from the major institutions and the 
specialized programs operated quite independently 
in the comprehensive institutions are accredited by 
associations which pay little attention to the general 
academic programs which precede or accompany 
professional specialization. The departmental pro- 
grams which prepare students for such professions as 
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journalism, art, and the like, in contrast, are gener- 
ally accredited by associations that are concerned 
primarily with the general strength of the institu- 
tions. The decision of whether accreditation for 
any profession shall be done by a special accrediting 
association or by an association primarily concerned 
with the general academic programs seems to turn 
on the extent to which general academic subject 
matter prepares a person to be effective in the 
profession. 

The major issue, then, with reference to teacher 
education is whether accrediting shall be done by a 
general accrediting association or by a specialized 
association. The issue ar.ses primarily because the 
program for the education of teachers draws more 
heavily on the regular subject fields in arts and sci- 
ence, agriculture, home economics, and the like 
than does engineering, for example, and much more 
than medicine, dentistry, or law. Also, the subject 
matter and professional aspects of teacher education 
are carried on concurrently, while for most of the 
other major professions the professional work follows 
and is almost completely separated from the regular 
academic subject matter courses. Most leaders in 
the field of teacher education believe, however, that 
the competencies required for teaching are specialized 
enough to justify having a specialized accrediting 
body to evaluate institutions and programs for 
teacher education. The justification is based not 
only on the need for a program of preparation of a 
strictly professional character but also on the nec- 
essity of having a pattern of subject matter prepara- 
tion designed especially for persons preparing to 
teach. This is the logical basis for a proposal for 
the establishment of a National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education. 


Emergence of the Idea 


Doubtless the germ of this idea has been in the 
minds of some of the leaders in the field of teacher 
education for several years. It first found public 
expression, however, in a conference held at Bowling 
Green, Ohio, in 1948. One of the study groups in 
this conference recommended: “Several groups are 
intimately involved in the development and applica- 
tion of (such) standards and in classifying colleges 
and universities. Chief among these groups are col- 
leges and universities, members of the (teaching) pro- 
fession, State certification agencies, the general pub- 
lic, and students in preparation. All of these groups 
should be represented in an interacting council that 
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would establish and administer these accrediting 


standards.” ! 


The idea was given new impetus by John Dale 
Russell, Assistant Commissioner for Higher Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, in his keynote address at a 
similar conference held at Bloomington, Indiana, in 
the summer of 1950. He recommended the forma- 
tion of a council for the accreditation of teacher 
education with institutional, professional, legal, and 
lay representation. Following this conference the 
idea was discussed widely with the result that a 
group came together informally in Washington on 
April 27-29, 1951, to determine whether the idea 
should be reduced to a specific proposal. A second 
meeting was held on September 21, 1951. Seventeen 
persons semi-officially representing the following 
groups attended one or both of these meetings: 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Certification, 
National Council of Chief State School Officers, and 
National School Boards Association. 


Proposal for an Accrediting Council 


These 17 persons, now regarded as the temporary 
committee, agreed that the teaching profession has 
reached a stage in its development which calls for 
the establishment of an independent agency and that 
the agency should be known as the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education. The pro- 
posed council is to consist of 21 members distributed 
as follows: 6 members from the legal State agencies 
(3 appointed by the National Association of Chief 
State School Officers, and 3 by the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification); 6 from school practitioners, all to be 
named by the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards; 6 from 
teacher-education institutions, all to be named by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education; and 3 from boards of education, all to be 
named by the National School Boards Association. 
The only groups at all limited in their appointments 
are the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. Both are 
asked to make appointments that are widely repre- 
sentative in thei. lds. 

1 Taken from the report of the conference held at Bowling Green, Ohio, in 1948, 
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Functions of the Council 


The council is to serve three major functions. 
First, it is to determine the standards or criteria to 
be applied to institutions that seek council accredita- 
tion for their teacher-education programs. The 
proposal makes clear that the council will have no 
authority over the approval by State education 
agencies of colleges and universities for the prepara- 
tion of teachers. That approval is a legal function; 
the council is an extra-legal body with authority 
only as granted by its constituent members. Each 
State may or may not use the standards of the 
council in carrying out its legal functions. 

The discussions leading to the proposal to establish 
a council strongly implied that the council would be 
expected to develop standards with the assistance of 
groups with insights and interests in the various 
phases of teacher education. Included in these 
groups are the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, State Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification; and organizations repre- 
senting such subject fields as art, music, social 
studies, business education, home economics, physi- 
cal education, and the like. 

A second function of the proposed council is, “To 
devise ways and means of evaluating institutional 
programs of teacher education by the application 
of these standards.” ? Devising ways and means 
could imply that the council and its staff will them- 
selves apply the standards to all institutions that 
request council accreditation, or it could imply that 
the council will organize teams to apply the stand- 
ards and will act on the reports of these teams. If 
the council should decide to organize teams outside 
its own membership and staff to apply the standards, 
it could cooperate with the State and regional 
accrediting agencies or it could act independently. 
‘The sentiment of those who developed the proposal 
to establish a council and of most persons in discus- 
sion groups where the proposal has been considered 
is clearly in the direction of expecting the council to 
cooperate with other accrediting bodies in the 
application of its standards. 

The third function of the proposed council is to 
publish from time to time lists of institutions it has 
accredited for teacher education. The sponsors of 
the council proposal hope that it will be possible 
for the published lists to show what institutions 


2 From a statement of purpose formally adopted by the temporary committee 
on Sept. 21, 1951. 
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have council accreditation, the level (graduate or 


undergraduate) for which programs are approved, 
and the school positions for which each institution 
is accredited to prepare persons. It is clearly 
understood that institutions and programs approved 
by State boards of education or other agencies will 
be included on such lists only if they have met 
council standards and have been accredited by it. 


Administration of the Council 


The temporary committee that is sponsoring the 
establishment of the council has set forth its concept 
of the way the council will be administered in the 
following statement: “It is contemplated that re- 
sponsibility for administration shall be vested in the 
21 members comprising the council, operating as a 
policy-making and supervisory body through an 
executive officer and a staff.” 


Status of the Proposed Council 


The council is not yet a reality. It will become so 
when the five constituent organizations approve the 
proposal and designate their representatives. The 
temporary committee has set March 1, 1953, as the 
target date for the completion of the organization 
and July 1, 1953, for the beginning of operations. A 
statement explaining the proposal* has been pre- 
pared under the direction of the temporary committee 
for study by members of the proposed constituent 
organizations. Two of the five organizations have 
already approved the proposal, two others have ap- 
proved it in principle, and they with the fifth will 
consider it at their next annual meetings. In the 
meantime, the temporary committee will serve in an 
advisory capacity to any persons interested in the 
proposal and will develop plans for financing the 
council until such time as the 21 members of the new 
council can assume full responsibility. 





College Student Deferments 


SELECTIVE SERVICE Local Board Memorandum No. 
43—“College Student Deferments”—has been mailed 
to local boards by National Headquarters, Selective 
Service System. It is as follows: 

1. Eligibility of College Students for Consideration 
for Deferment.—Sections 1622.15 and 1622.25 of the 


Selective Service Regulations now specify in detail 


3 Copies of the proposal may be secured from Secretary, Temporary Committee, 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 11 Elm Street, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 
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the requirements which are necessary in order that 
registrants who are college students may be eligible 
for consideration for deferment because they are 
engaged in study both in cases of claims for statutory 
deferment in Class I-S and in cases of claims for 
deferment in Class II-S because of their activity in 
study being necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest. Within the 
specified requirements prescribed in these regulations, 
students of the healing arts are to be considered for 
deferment in the same manner as students who are 
pursuing other undergraduate or graduate courses at 
colleges, universities, or similar institutions of 
learning. 

2. Furnishing Information to the Local Board.— 
(a) The College Qualification Test Score Report 
(SSS Form No. 108) has been prescribed for use in 
furnishing to the local board the score attained by a 
registrant on the College Qualification Test. 

(b) The College Student Certificate (SSS Form 
No. 109), as revised October 30, 1951, has been pre- 
scribed for the use of a college, university, or similar 
institution of learning in furnishing to the local board 
information regarding the status of the registrant as 
a student at such institution. Upon request of the 
registrant his educational institution should submit 
information of his status as a student in accordance 
with the instructions on the form. The filing with a 
local board by an educational institution of a com- 
pleted SSS Form No. 109 does not constitute a 
request for the occupational deferment of the regis- 
trant. An educational institution or any person 
must file with the local board a specific written 
request for the registrant’s occupational deferment 
in order to establish a right of appeal under Section 
1626.2 of the regulations. 


(c) Whenever an educational institution has sub- 
mitted a College Student Certificate (SSS Form 
No. 109) for one of its students to a local board, the 
educational institution will advise the local board if 
the student at any time thereafter either ceases to 
pursue his course of instruction in a manner which 
is satisfactory to the educational institution, or 
ceases to be a student at the institution. 


3. SSS Form No. 103 Discontinued.—The use of 
the Certification of Preprofessional and Professional 
Students of Medicine, Dentistry, Veterinary Medi- 
cine, and Osteopathy (SSS Form No. 103) previously 
provided for submitting evidence to the local board 
in support of claims for deferment of students of the 
healing arts has been discontinued. Deferments 
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now in effect which have been made on the basis of 
information furnished on the SSS Form No. 103 
may be continued for the remainder of the periods 
for which the student was deferred. Hereafter, 
every request for the occupational deferment of a 
college student must be supported by the submission 
of a completed SSS Form No. 109, as revised October 
30, 1951. 





Congressional Activities of Interest 
to Higher Education 


SEVERAL BILLS of interest to colleges and universities 
were introduced during the first week of the Second 
Session of the Eighty-second Congress. These were 
concerned with two subjects: (1) The enactment of 
a system of universal military training, and (2) the 
extension of veterans’ benefits to those on active 
duty with the Armed Forces since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea. 


UniversaAL MI itary TRAINING 


Two bills, similar but not identical, were in- 
troduced by Representatives Van Zandt (H. R. 
5903) and Vinson (H. R. 5904) in order to place 
before the Congress the legislation proposed by the 
National Security Training Commission in its report 
Universal Military Training: Foundation of Enduring 
National Strength. The bills provide for induction 
of young men into the National Security Training 
Corps through the Selective Service System with the 
further provision that persons liable for induction 
into the Corps may, within the limits of applicable 
quotas, volunteer for induction. 

Title II of the bills establishes a Code of Conduct 
for the National Security Training Corps which in 
effect makes members of the Corps subject to the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice except that general 
courts martial shall have jurisdiction to try trainess 
for a stated list of offenses only with the written 
consent of the trainee after he has consulted his 
parents or legal guardian. In addition, section 203 
of the act provides that “Commanding officers, courts 
martial, and reviewing authorities shall give full 
regard to the youth and inexperience of any trainee 
in awarding him punishment or in approving or 
affirming such punishment.” 


The Van Zandt bill differs from the Vinson bill in 
the addition of a section permitting the substitution 
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of 3 years of service in the Army National Guard, 
Air National Guard, or other reserve component 
requiring comparable training and service, for the 
7% years of service in a reserve component of the 
Armed Forces otherwise required. 


GI Bit or Ricuts 


H. R. 5869 (Albert), H. R. 5872 (Carnahan), and 
H. R. 5896 (Rankin) would, in effect, extend without 
change the benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 





ment Act of 1944 to those on active duty in the 
Armed Forces since June 27, 1950. 

A bill (H. R_ 5970) introduced by Representative 
Smith of Mississippi would extend these same benefits 
to citizens of the United States who served on active 
duty in the armed forces of any Government allied 
with the United States in World War II and who 
entered such active service between September 1, 


1939 and December 7, 1941. 





Oregon's Cooperative Program for Preparing 


More Elementary Teachers 


ANY new elementary teachers, especially in the 
primary grades, will be needed in every State 
in the immediate years ahead. Many States, using 
various procedures, have exerted efforts to select and 
recruit additional well-qualified high-school grad- 
uates to prepare for teaching. The need for addi- 
tional elementary teachers has been increasingly a 
problem. In Oregon it has been accentuated by the 
very considerable immigration of families into the 
State during the postwar period. 


The Situation 


To attract and prepare additional elementary 
teachers would have been difficult even under ordi- 
nary peacetime conditions, but the problem has been 
increased by the current manpower requirements of 
the Armed Forces. In addition, an increasing num- 
ber of men and women are required in defense work 
incident to the preparedness program to which this 
country is committed. While newly graduated ele- 
mentary teachers for the 1951-52 school year were 
placed at an average salary of about $3,200, the 
attraction of immediate jobs and high wages in 
various types of defense work, especially for high- 
school graduates, has deterred many from entering 
college to prepare for teaching. In times such as 
these, ingenious means must be used to interest 
students in opportunities in elementary school 
teaching. 

In Oregon, data compiled by the State Department 
of Education indicate that the school year 1953-54 


*President, Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oreg. 
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will be the peak year in terms of the need for new 
elementary teachers. In that year approximately 
1,290 new teachers will be required in grades one 
through eight. Thereafter the need will gradually 
decrease until 1961-62, when, it is estimated, only 
512 new teachers will be required. How to fill this 
need over the next 5- or 6-year period and yet avoid 
a teacher surplus when the need decreases is the 
specific problem confronting Oregon as well as other 
States. 


Higher Education in Oregon 

A prospective teacher desiring to enroll in a regular 
undergraduate program to prepare for elementary 
teaching in Oregon has the choice of seven institu- 
tions: Marylhurst College, Eastern Oregon College 
of Education, Lewis and Clark College, Southern 
Oregon College of Education, Mount Angel Women’s 
College, Pacific University, and Oregon College of 
Education. Oregon law requires a minimum of a 
3-year collegiate program for elementary teacher 
certification, with 4 years the minimum after July 1, 
1955. While these institutions are fairly well located 
in terms of serving the geographical areas of the 
State, the number of potential elementary teachers 
going through their programs is insufficient to meet 
the need for such teachers. 

In view of the pressing need for additional ele- 
mentary teachers, the State board of higher educa- 
tion, the governing board for all public higher 
institutions in Oregon, decided upon a plan to enlist 
the cooperation of the remaining eight institutions 
of higher education in the State to assist in solving 
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the problem. Five of these are private liberal arts 


colleges, and the other include the University of. 


Oregon, Oregon State College, and Vanport Exten- 
sion Center. It felt there was an opportunity to 
interest students already enrolled in these eight 
colleges, if the field of elementary teaching was called 
to their attention. 

Some Oregon liberal arts colleges have considered 
introducing an accredited program of elementary 
teacher education, but they were immediately con- 
fronted with an expensive financial outlay for faculty 
and professional resources, including laboratory 
schools and library materials. It seemed impossible 
to provide these resources within the budgets of the 
colleges without sacrificing the quality of their pro- 
grams for preparing high-school teachers. The cost 
of a sound professional program for the preparation 
of elementary teachers is high, particularly in com- 
parison with the cost of a program for the preparation 
of secondary teachers or a program in liberal arts. 


Joint Degree Program for Elementary Teachers 


In order to utilize the resources already existing 
in these eight Oregon institutions for lower division 
work, and to capitalize on the interests of students 
who at the end of 2 years of college work were unde- 
cided as to their future careers, the State board of 
higher education authorized the inauguration of a 
cooperative joint degree program in elementary 
teacher education under an emergency 5-year plan 
terminating in 1956. Colleges cooperating in it are: 
University of Portland, Willamette University, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Linfield College, Oregon State 
College, Vanport and the General Division in Port- 
land, Reed College, and Cascade College. 


Under this cooperative plan any student in these 
colleges, having finished a broad 2-year program of 
liberal arts, may enroll in an agreed-upon junior-year 
curriculum at his institution, if he is approved by the 
dean of the school of education or the chairman of 
the education department. Each institution has 
worked out a general program for the selection of 
such students upon the basis of their potential quali- 
fications to make good elementary teachers. 


In the junior-year curriculum at each of these 
institutions, courses in general professional education 
needed by the elementary teacher are scheduled. 
Specifically, this junior-year curriculum provides for 
the equivalent of two quarters each in music and art, 
one quarter each in introduction to education, child 
psychology, educational psychology, and health 
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education. In addition, basic courses in the physical 
sciences, world geography, and American history 
are specified. These are the main components of 
the junior-year curriculum, along with certain elec- 
tives to strengthen the basic subject-matter areas of 
preparation for the individual prospective teacher. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the junior 
year and the recommendation of the dean or chair- 
man of the school or department of education, the 
student transfers to one of the State colleges of 
education in Oregon, located at Ashland, La Grande, 
and Monmouth. The work of the senior year con- 
sists of concentrated professional courses in elemen- 
tary education. Included in the fall quarter are: 
methods courses in art and in music, primary educa- 
tion methods, elementary school library, children’s 
literature, and elementary school organization. 

These courses are followed in the winter quarter 
with beginning supervised student teaching, audio- 
visual aids, physical education techniques in elemen- 
tary grades, and intermediate and upper grade 
education methods. In the spring quarter the 
student completes his supervised student teaching 
and takes a course in elementary tests and measure- 
ments and one in applied mental hygiene. 

Each student has the option of returning to his 
college for the third quarter of the senior year, where 
he will do his 10 quarter hours of student teaching 
and 6 quarter hours of selected class work directed 
and supervised by the college of education. The 
student continues his enrollment during this quarter 
in the college of education from which he has chosen 
to secure his professional degree, and thus completes 
his year of required academic residence. 

The unusual opportunity of enjoying the benefits 
of two college campuses is thus afforded the prospec- 
tive elementary teacher candidate already enrolled 
in one of the cooperating colleges. The transfer 
from one institution to another for professional work 
is not new or unique since this practice is followed by 
students in a number of professional programs such 
as nursing, medicine, and dentistry in each of these 
cooperating institutions. 

Upon a student’s successful completion of the 
senior year of concentrated professional work in 
elementary teacher education, the cooperating insti- 
tution confers its degree upon him, and the college of 
education he attended confers the professional degree 
of bachelor of science in elementary education.’ A 


1 Final decision regarding this matter has not yet been made by Willamette 
University. 
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number of students, who, because of parental interest 
or influence, have enrolled in a particular college, 
like the idea of securing a degree from that insti- 
tution, as well as the professional degree from the 
college of education, the latter being a general 
requirement for teacher certification. 


Enrollments 


Approximately 100 students in the cooperating 
colleges were enrolled as juniors last fall in the 
cooperative joint degree program in elementary 
teacher education. It is expected that this number 
will be approximately doubled a year hence. The 
100 students will transfer next year to one of the 
State colleges of education; they should be ready 
to teach in the fall of 1953-54. Roughly, this in- 
creases the potential annual supply of new elementary 
teacher graduates for that year by approximately 
16 to 20 percent. 

This emergency program provides an opportunity 
for all colleges in Oregon, not now preparing ele- 
mentary teachers, to assist constructively in meeting 
the need for additional teachers during this emergency 
period. 





Visiting Professorship Plan At Wells 


WELLS COLLEGE, Aurora, N. Y., will institute 
in 1952 a Visiting Professorship Plan. It will bring 
annually to the campus an outstanding teacher from 
another college or university who has reached the 
age of retirement. He will be appointed a visiting 
professor for 1 year, at a full professor’s salary, and 
will receive meals and lodging at the college-owned 
inn. 

Appointments will be made in a different field of 
study each year so that each department of the 
college may enjoy the stimulus provided by one of 
the country’s best-known teachers. The first ap- 
pointment, for the academic year 1952-53, will be 
made in the field of philosophy and religion. A 
visiting professor will be expected to carry something 
less than a full teaching load, to be available for 
informal conferences with students, and to give an 
occasional public lecture. 

The plan has advantages for the visiting professor 
as well as for the college. Many teachers find the 
first year of their retirement a trying experience. 
Spending it at Wells, and meeting the challenge of 
a new group of students in a new intellectual atmos- 
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phere, should prove refreshing and stimulating. It 
is believed that the plan may prove to be an impor- 
tant contribution to the solution of two problems 
facing higher education today: (1) How best to use 
the experience of teachers who have reached the 
retirement age but who are still at or near the peak 
of their teaching ability; and (2) how to bring to the 
campus of the small college with modest endowment 
and iimited budget some of the country’s best- 
known teachers. 

A gift from one of the alumnae has provided 
financial support for the visiting professorship plan 
for a period of 5 years. 





Citizenship Laboratory 


Eacu YEAR nearly 100 students of Lewis and Clark 
College serve the Portland, Oreg., community on a 
volunteer or minimum-pay basis. The aim is to 
achieve a dual purpose of gaining experience in youth 
leadership and of developing humane and responsible 
citizenship. The varied experiences range from 
teaching crafts and coaching sports in social agencies 
to directing church choirs and filling church pulpits. 

This work has been integrated into the academic 
work of the college. Any student may register for 
the fieldwork course, and students preparing to 
teach are encouraged to participate in the program. 
They may choose the type of service and the age 
group of their preference. Constant supervision is 
maintained by the director through group meetings, 
social agency offices, and personal visits. In groups 
of 8 to 12 the students report on their progress and 
discuss problems. 

It is reported that these activities differ from 
fieldwork projects in other colleges in several re- 
spects. Most field projects follow a training pro- 
gram; they serve as internship experience. The 
service projects in this college parallel the discussion 
of methods and problems; they serve as motivation 
for study and as laboratory experience to make 
learning functional. 

Several students who have participated in the 
leadership program have changed their vocational 
plans and gone into social work. One is a YWCA 
secretary and several are YMCA workers. One is 
a Camp Fire Girls’ supervisor. One entered the 
State police force to work with ‘juvenile cases. 
Several are educational and youth work directors in 
churches. Several others are pastors and many are 
teachers. 
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Critical Materials for Construction 
Second Quarter—1952 


Tue Defense Production Administration has an- 
nounced that for the second quarter of 1952 the 
Office of Education, as claimant agency for schools, 
colleges, and libraries, will have available 128,000 
tons of steel toward meeting second quarter con- 
struction requirements. This is an increase of 
approximately 15,000 tons over the amount of steel 
finally made available in the first quarter. The 
level of education construction to be supported by 
allocations for the second quarter 1952 is thus 
increased by 13.2 percent over first quarter. Of the 
128,000-ton allocation, the DPA earmarked 110,000 
tons for elementary and secondary school construc- 
tion, and 18,000 tons for higher education and 
libraries. 

The DPA, in making the announcement, stated: 
“Steel allotments are sufficient to support about 2,400 
elementary and secondary schools now under con- 
struction, and about 500 new starts—perhaps more 
if aluminum wire can be substituted for copper wire. 
There is not sufficient material available to support 
projects designed to improve the standards in existing 
facilities or build all of the gymnasiums or ad- 
ministrative buildings requested. However, there is 
sufficient steel to cover all of the requests for relief 
of overcrowded conditions if strict conservation 
measures are observed. The steel allotments will 
support about’ 241 projects now under way in the 
field of higher education and libraries, and will 
permit 19 new starts, primarily medical schools and 
research laboratories.” 





Progress in Regional Education 


SEVERAL recent developments in regional action in 
higher education in the Southeastern States have 
been reported. 

For the year 1951-52 places are being provided 
under regional contracts for 850 students—267 
Negroes and 583 whites. ‘The enrollments are 
distributed as follows: 300 in medicine; 265 in 
veterinary medicine; 250 in dentistry; and 35 in 
social work. These students are attending 19 
institutions which receive from the States approxi- 
mately $1,181,000 for services. The States pay 
$1,500 per student per year for education in medicine 
and dentistry, $1,000 for veterinary medicine, and 
$750 for social work education. 
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The six institutions in the South with accredited 
forestry schools have signed an agreement which is 
intended to produce a united program of top quality. 
The purpose is to provide a means of “joint planning 
and cooperative action by which the various institu- 
tions can supplement each other’s contribution in 
training and research in forestry so that the total 
program can more effectively meet both the present 
and the future needs of the region.” Representatives 
of the institutions will meet periodically to consider 
program plans, research projects, and regional needs. 

Consideration is currently being given to a regional 
program for nursing education. 


The name of the South’s regional education org ani- 
zation has been changed from “Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education” to “Southern 
Regional Education Board.” 





The Bowdoin Plan 


Tue “Bowporin Pian” for sponsorship of foreign 
students in American colleges and universities was 
initiated at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, 
in the spring of 1947. Under its provisions, the 
college offers tuition scholarships to qualified for- 
eign students, selected by the several undergrad- 
uate fraternities, who on their part provide room 
and board for these men. Ordinarily, sponsorship 
is for 1 year only. 


Six men were enrolled under the plan in 1947-48, 
11 in 1948-49, 13 in 1949-50, and 11 in 1950-51. 
This year 6 new men have entered Bowdoin under 
Plan sponsorship, while 6 others are remaining in 
College for additional work. The current list in- 
cludes men from England, Germany, Japan, Austria, 
Iraq, China, Greece, Finland, Viet-Nam, and the 
Northern Ryukyu Islands. Over the 5-year period, 
there have been 43 Bowdoin plan students from 16 
countries. 


In most cases, students are selected by fraternity 
committees from candidates suggested by the Insti- 
tute of International Education and approved by 
the director of admissions of the college. Others 
have been proposed directly by interested alumni 
and other friends of the college. 


Students under the plan take their meals with the 
members of the fraternities sponsoring them. Some 
live in fraternity houses and some in campus dormi- 
tories. A number of the men have been initiated 
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into membership in their sponsoring fraternities, 
but this is not considered as a part of the plan. 

A number of Bowdoin plan students have proved 
to be qualified speakers and have appeared before 
service clubs and organizations, arrangements being 
made by the college. Several students have made 
successful cross-country trips during the past few 


summers, speaking in many States, and telling 


their audiences not only about their countries but 
about their college and the Bowdoin plan. 

The Bowdoin plan has been adopted by more 
than 300 fraternities and sororities in more than 60 
colleges and universities. In addition, the college 
received word last year that the Institute of Spanish 
Culture in Spain had heard of the Bowdoin plan and 
was organizing a similar system for bringing Ameri- 
can students and professors to Spain. 





Aid for Graduate Work in Southern Universities 


| alenar gianni of high quality graduate and 
research programs in key institutions in the 
South as pace-setters for strengthening graduate 
work in that area, will be aided by a 5-year program 
supported by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching in the amount of 
$1,200,000. 

Applying to the basic fields of the arts and 
sciences and the social sciences, the program will be 
carried out through a few of the influential and 
strategically located southern universities in which 
high standards are known to prevail, among which 
are Duke University and the University of North 
Carolina; Emory University; Tulane University; 
and Vanderbilt University. The four private insti- 
tutions are now engaged in endowment fund cam- 
paigns which are expected to make them financially 
able to take over at the end of the 5-year period 
the financing of their augmented graduate work. 


Basic Reasons 


Among the “basic considerations” in establishing 
the program are the following: 

1. The location of important Government instal- 
lations in several Southern States has created in 
this area a need for “highly trained personnel in a 
variety of scientific and technological fields (who) 
will give great impetus to the developing science 
and technology of the region.” 

2. The Board for Southern Regional Education, 
which was established in 1949 under a compact 
entered into by the legislatures of 14 States, is 
increasing in importance. This Board provides 
liaison service between the agencies requiring 
research and the universities which train the 
scientists. 

3. The “unprecedented interest in technological 
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research” on the part of southern industry, which 
calls for more and more highly trained men. This 
interest is evidenced by the development, for 
example, of the Southern Research Institute which 
has a large annual budget for sponsored research. 

4. The situation among the colleges and universi- 
ties of the region, which show a rapid growth in 
student population and in program but which are 
“just now beginning to make substantial progress” 
in the field of graduate education. 


To Develop “Pace Setters” 


A study by the foundation reported that what 
seems to be most needed in the next few years is the 
development of high quality graduate and research 
programs in a few institutions which will set the pace 
and point the way to be followed by the less devel- 
oped universities as they acquire increased resources. 
As the result of extended meetings with the presi- 
dents and graduate deans of the leading universities 
in the southern region, it was concluded that the 
critical problem is one of personnel, both in the 
graduate student body and in the staff. Ability to 
attract the ablest faculty appears to be the strategic 
need. While salary scales in these institutions have 
been greatly improved since 1945, they do not yet 
compare favorably with those in other sections. A 
sum sufficient to supplement the salaries of key 
professorships is intended to accomplish two pur- 
poses: First, to solve the immediate problem of 
holding men who are being sought by other institu- 
tions and place the institutions in a competitive 
position when filling vacancies in these key posts; 
second, to set a pattern for compensation not only 
in these institutions but in other universities in the 
region. 

A part of the support to be made available to the 
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participating universities will be applied to increasing 
stipends to selected graduate students who might 
otherwise be attracted by the currently higher level 
of compensation in other parts of the country. 


The funds for this operation have been made 
available to the Carnegie Foundation by the Carnegie 
Corp. of New York which previously supported a 
5-year program by the foundation among southern 
colleges and universities at the undergraduate level. 
To that operation, which is now in its final year, the 
corporation contributed $900,000, and the cooper- 
ating institutions made available an additional 


$300,000. 





African Study Center 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY is establishing 


an African Study Center. The university is focus- 
ing attention on the study of Africa because of “the 
growing economic, political, and strategic import- 
ance of the continent, the present lack of systematic 
knowledge of Africa, and the availability of Africa 
as a vast social science research laboratory.” 


The Center will carry on and encourage African 
research, maintain a library of Africana, train person- 
nel, disseminate information concerning the conti- 
nent, act as a clearing house of African information, 
and help coordinate research activities in the field. 
A committee consisting of members from various de- 
partments of the university is directing the estab- 
lishment of the Center. Eventually the cooperating 
departments will offer an undergraduate major in 
the African area in the College of Liberal Arts, in 
addition to making available to graduate students 
special fields of African study within the department 
Ph. D. programs. 


Northwestern University has been active in the 
field of African study for 20 years and is already 
known as the country’s leading center for this type 
of work. Extensive field studies in Africa by faculty 
members and graduate students have sent University 
personnel into many parts of that continent. During 
the summer of 1951, the Institute on Contemporary 
Africa was held. It was the first integrated area 
program held in an American university to deal with 
the problems of that part of Africa which lies south 
of the Sahara. The Institute drew a large group of 
outstanding experts to the Evanston campus for 
study and discussion. 
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UHF Television Issue 


Tue Federal Communications Commission Bar Asso- 
ciation has proposed to the Federal Communications 
Commission that the Commission consider applica- 
tions for both Very High Frequency allocations and 
Ultra High Frequency allocations at the same hear- 
ings. The Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision has estimated that such hearings might 
require 2 years, which would delay, at this critical 
period, all allocations to cities and areas involved. 
This fact has been pointed out to the Commission by 
the JCET. 

Inasmuch as 127 of the 209 channels proposed for 
education are in the VHF band and 82 are in the 
UHF band, education is affected by such a method 
of procedure as that suggested. If VHF hearings 
are held first and assignments are made, it will be 
possible for educational institutions holding VHF 
assignments to proceed immediately to construct 
their stations. 


Recent engineering developments in manufactur- 
ing make UHF assignments desirable for educational 
purposes from the point of view of both cost and 
operation. The decision of manufacturers of re- 
ceiving sets to incorporate UHF reception in sets as 
soon as this new part of the spectrum is opened up 
has also been gratifying to holders of proposed UHF 
assignments. The added manufacturing cost is only 


a few dollars and may not greatly affect retail selling 
prices of 1952 or 1953 sets. 





Land-Grant College Association Actions 


Tue Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities at its 1951 meeting in Houston, Texas, took 
a number of actions, among which were the following: 

1. Authorized the Joint Committee (of the Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of State Uni- 
versities) to work with other authorized groups in 
effecting further improvements in the form and pro- 
visions of contracts with Federal agencies in connec- 
tion with research and development projects. 


2. Directed appropriate representatives of the as- 
sociation to inform the proper congressional com- 
mittees that the association “favors further amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act which would permit 
its members with existing retirement plans to avail 
themselves of benefits under Federal Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance, with the understanding that 
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such participation should be on a permissive basis.” 

3. Reemphasized its support of the work of the 
National Commission on Accrediting and specifically 
commended its stand with respect to the accrediting 
activities of the American Chemical Society. 

4. Heard a committee report that was critical of 
the facilities and standards for training teachers of 
vocational agriculture in many institutions desiring 
to offer such training and that recommended a set 
of minimum standards for such institutions. 


5. Favored passage of H. R. 1168 and S. 325 (82d 
Cong.), which provide for a unified Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps program in the Department of De- 
fense, including Army, Air Force, and Naval ROTC. 


6. Urged the Secretary of Defense to request the 
Congress to make provisions through grants in aid 
to educational institutions for the construction of 
armories, storage space, classrooms, and the prepara- 


tion of drill fields for ROTC instruction. 


‘7. Expressed serious concern with the lack of clear 
articulation of the Universal Military Training pro- 
gram with the Reserve Officer Training Program of 
the colleges. 





Education in the President's Message on 
the State of the Union 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN on January 9, 1952, in his 
address to the Congress on the State of the Union, 
made several references to education, which were as 
follows: 


“TI think everybody knows that social insurance 
and better schools and health services are not frills, 
but necessities in helping all Americans to be useful 
and productive citizens, who can contribute their 
full share in the national effort to protect and ad- 
vance our way of life. 


“We must begin our long-deferred program of 
Federal aid to education—to help the States meet 
the present crisis in the operation of our schools. 
And we must help with the construction of schools 
in areas where they are critically needed because of 
the defense effort. 


“We urgently need to train more doctors and other 
health personnel, through aid to medical education. 
We also urgently need to expand the basic public- 
health services in our home communities—especially 
in defense areas. The Congress should go ahead 
with these two measures immediately.” 
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Acting Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher Education 


Frep J. KeLtty was made acting assistant com- 
missioner for higher education when John Dale 
Russell left the Office of Education on January 15 
for his new position as chief executive officer of the 
Board of Educational Finance for the State of New 
Mexico. Dr. Kelly was formerly director of the 
Division of Higher Education. Upon his retire- 
ment in 1946 he was succeeded by Dr. Russell. In 
1948 Dr. Kelly returned to the Office, and since that 
time he has been carrying the administrative re- 
sponsibilities connected with the land-grant colleges. 
He has been interested in this Office’s program 
looking to the improvement of college teaching 
and has participated in higher education surveys 
in Illinois, Virginia, and Kentucky. 





Baylor Arts School in Paris 


Baytor University will offer courses in the summer 
of 1952 in art, drama, and conversational French 
language as a step toward further developing the 
international and cultural relations of the student of 
art. These courses will be given in a new branch 
of the university in Paris, France, known as The 
Baylor Arts School in Paris. Expansion to include 
other quarters of the year may come later. 

Study will be correlated with visits to the studios 
of famous artists, art exhibits, museums, and other 
points of related interest in the Paris area. Full 
academic credit for study done in the Paris courses 
will be given by Baylor University in Waco. 





Institute of Administrative Medicine 


Cotumsia University has established an Institute 
of Administrative Medicine within its School of 
Public Health. It will combine a program of train- 
ing graduate medical students for administrative 
leadership with a research program “designed to 
determine the best methods for delivering maximum 
medical care to the American people at reasonable 
cost.” It will offer an advanced degree in adminis- 
trative medicine. The program of the institute is 
to be divided among five major fields of activity: 
hospital administration, prepayment medical care, 
public health administration, industrial medical 
administration, and medical school administration. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Education in Rural and City School Systems: Some 
Statistical Indices for 1947-48, by Rose Marie 
Smith. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1951. Circular No. 329. 13 p. 15 cents. 

Finances 1n Higher Education: Statistical Sum- 
mary for 1949-50, by Maude Farr. \Va:hington, 
1951. Circular No. 332. 4p. Free. 

The Financing of State Departments of Education: 
with 48 statements on financial practices prepared by 
the departments, by Fred F. Beach and Clayton D. 
Hutchins. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1951. 83 p. 45 cents. 


1951 Fall Enro'lment in Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions, by Robert C. Story. Washington, 1951. 
Circular No. 328. 30p. Free. 


From Other Government Agencies 


House of Representatives, Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. Allocation of Scarce Materials for 
School Construction. Hearings pursuant to H. Res. 
73.—A resolution authorizing the Committee on 
Education and Labor to conduct studies and investi- 
gations relating to matters within its jurisdiction, 
Oct. 16-19, 1951. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951. 316 p. Free from the com- 
mittee. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Effect of Defense Program on Employment 
Situation in Elementary and Secondary School Teach- 
ing. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1951. Supplement to Bulletin 972, Employ- 
ment Outlook for Elementary and Secondary School 
Teachers. 14p. 15 cents. 


Effect of Defense Program on Employment 
Outlook in Engineering. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. Supplement to Bulletin 
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968, Employment Outlook for Engineers. 15 p. 
15 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Education for Adversity, by Julius Seelye Bixler. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1951. 
34 p. $1.50. 


The Inglis Lecture for 1951. Emphasizes the role of education 
in helping youth to face conflict and hardship; suggests that ad- 
versity can be made creative and that education can provide the 
means for bringing this about. 

SOPH Soctety of Public Health Educators: Organi- 
zation and First Annual Meeting 1950-51. 216 
North Dawson St., Raleigh, N. C., Health Publi- 
cations Institute, Inc., 1951. 30 p. Paper, 50 cents. 

A statement on the development of the society, address at the 


dinner meeting in 1950, constitution and by-laws, and membership 
directory. 


TV Channels for Education: A Statement on the 
Needs and Potentialities of Educational Television, 
by The Joint Committee on Educational Television. 
1785 Massachusetts Ave. NW., Washington 6, 
D. C., The Committee, 1951. 32 p. 

Contains: testimony of leading American citizens and educators; 
a summary of New York TV programs Jan. 4-10, 1951; a state- 
ment on what needs to be done now by educators; and educational 


channels assigned in the Third Notice of Further Proposed Rule- 
Making. 
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